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The Technique op Surgical Gynecology. By Augustin H. Goelet, 
M.D., Professor of Gynecology in the New York School of Clinical Medi¬ 
cine; Consulting Professor of Gynecological Electro-therapeutics, Inter¬ 
national Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. New York: Inter¬ 
national Journal of Surgery Company. 

An act and the purpose for which it is performed are two very- 
different things, and criticism of the one may not be at all applicable 
to the other. Thus in the making of books it is one thing to write 
with a bad purpose and another to produce a good book while so doing. 

In the present volume the author states in his preface that “ the 
purpose of this work is to describe with sufficient fulness and clearness 
of detail the operative technique of the more common gynecological 
operations, that it may serve as a guide to the operator who is not 
thoroughly familiar with them. Unfortunately works on gynecology 
are lacking on this point, and many men are obliged to operate with¬ 
out either having assisted or witnessed them at close range.” The 
aim of the author, therefore, is to create a short cut in gynecology, or, 
in other words, to substitute theoretical knowledge in place of the prac¬ 
tical experience only to be gained by standing day after day, year in 
and year out, on the opposite side of the table from a man skilled in 
this particular line of work, who, it is to be remembered, only reached 
his position after years of the same drudgery. It is an alluring pros¬ 
pect, it flatters the vanity, but, like the mirage of the desert, it is a 
deception. Unfortuuately useless sacrifice of human life may be the 
price paid by the would-be operator in learning that there is a vast 
difference between theoretical and practical surgery. 

Of course, it is true that there are occasions when a woman far from 
skilled surgical aid may be in a condition demanding immediate opera¬ 
tion, but such cases are rare, and if confronted by them it will be better 
that the general practitioner, unskilled in major surgical technique and 
without the least idea of surgical cleanliness, shall hold his hand. No 
book-training, no matter liow closely he has applied himself to its 
mastery, will ever justify a man in undertaking major surgery unless 
the alternative of non-interference be certain death. 

So much for our ideas regarding the author’s aim in writing the 
book. Now as to the book itself. It is well written and is well worth 
reading. The chapters on the preparation of the patient for operation 
and the after-care are especially good, and the importance of surgical 
cleanliness is everywhere insisted upon. Conservatism in operating is 
also strongly emphasized, and while some of the advice given on this 
phase of the subject seems a little extreme there is no doubt that there 
is still room for earnest ivork along this line. 
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Unfortunately, however, there are some things in the book which 
seem out of keeping with its general excellence of tone. Much to be 
deplored is the statement when speaking of amputation of the cervix 
that the complete form of operation is “ done for carcinoma which is 
confined to the cervix.” This seems, at least tacitly, to give consent 
to this method of treatment of very early cases of caucer, and will cer¬ 
tainly be considered an inexcusable statement by the majority of 
operators. Remembering the class of readers for whom the author is 
confessedly writing, it is certainly the more reprehensible in that it 
may, by belittling the dangerous nature of the pathological condition, 
deprive patients of the chance, slight though it may be, which a radical 
operation offers. It seems strange that in speaking of the repair of 
lacerations of the perineum there is no mention made of Emmet’s 
operation, and also that so much stress is laid upon the use of silver 
wire in repair of the cervix. Certainly the combined experience of 
the great majority of operators shows that the above-mentioned opera¬ 
tion is by far the best for the ordinary type of case, and that the use of 
the latter may be well discontinued in favor of other forms of suture 
material. W. R. N. 


The History of Medicine in the United States. A Collection of 
Facts and Documents Relating to the History of Medical Science in this 
Country, from the Earliest English Colonization to the Year 1800, with a 
Supplemental Chapter on the Discovery of Amesthesin. By Francis 
Randolph Packard, M.D. Illustrated. 8vo. Pp. 542. Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1901. 

In these days of progressive scientific medicine, where almost all that 
is useful for the practical medical man in his daily routine work is 
obtained by careful clinical study and painstaking laboratory research, 
and where all is hurry and rush toward a goal of precision that is ever 
alluring us onward, it is with the utmost pleasure that one is enabled 
by such a book as this to lay aside his duties and be allowed to delve 
into the history of his own past worthies and con the empirical triumphs 
of the medical ancestry of his country. 

To accomplish such a task successfully much useless detail must be 
gone over, and most patient research in order to complete the defects 
of previous imperfect work must be made, while the broadest study of 
the most diverse subjects must be methodically pursued in the hope to 
extract some desired-for truth that might have otherwise remained 
hidden and unknown in its unusual situation. To the author the task 
of unearthing this vast amount of broadly scattered information, with 
the necessary exercise of patience and judgment to arrange it into a 
chronological and readable order, has been, as we who revere such 
work would desire it, “ a labor of love.” 

The work opens with an account of the medical events connected 
with the early history of the English colonies in America. As the 
author says, although there i3 not much available information regard¬ 
ing those who practised medicine in the infancy of the general colonies, 
yet it is of great interest, “ as those men laid the seed of future medical 
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progress in this country, and many of them seemed to have been pos¬ 
sessed of much ability and medical learning, such as it was in their 
day.” 

On page 46, in speaking of the broadly accredited belief that the 
first autopsy in this country was performed in 1690 by one Dr. Kerf- 
hyle upon Governor Slaughter, he unequivocally says: “ There are, 
however, records of four other autopsies which were held at an earlier 
date than the one on Governor Slaughter.” Later, on page 62, the 
author gives a series of detailed descriptions and most convincing 
proofs of “ The Earliest Recorded Autopsies in America,” showing 
that the first mentioned is to be found in “ An Account of Two 
Voyages to New England,” published at London, in 1674, by John 
Josselyn. 

The chapter on the “ History of the Medical Societies Founded 
Before the Year 1800” is one of the most valuable in the book. In it 
the author states that ** the first association of physicians into a society 
of which there is any record in America was in Boston. It existed 
from 1735 until at least 1741, when it disappeared iu the sands of 
time.” 

On page 160 he says that “ the first man to receive a medical 
diploma in North America was Daniel Turner, who received the gift 
of an honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1720 from Yale Col¬ 
lege.” “ The first man to publish a work on a solely medical topic 
(page 229) was the Rev. Dr. Thomas Timelier, who was born in Eng¬ 
land.” It appeared in 1677, and was entitled “ Brief Rule to Guide 
the Common People of New England How to Order Themselves in the 
Small Pocks, or Measles.” 

The portion of the work devoted to the discovery of anaesthesia is 
most graphic. Attended as it was “ by the bitterest and most acrimo¬ 
nious discussion as to who was its real discoverer,” the author, after 
most careful study of the rival claims, makes the following terse and 
emphatic statement: “ In my opinion the credit of first using ether as 
an nnajsthetic is due to Crawford M Loug, and the credit of demon¬ 
strating its value and use to the medical profession and the world must 
be ascribed to W. T. G. Morton.” 

Desultory perusal of many of the contained subjects soon shows a 
picturesqueness of style and a vividity of scene that irresistibly leads 
one on page by page until the special topic uuder consideration has 
been completed; while, on the other hand, methodical reading of the 
work, as becomes necessary to the conscientious reviewer, early makes 
manifest such an earnestness of purpose and so great a desire for con¬ 
temporaneous proof that the reader involuntarily feels the surety of the 
assertions and recognizes the authority of the writer. 

Thnt its pages may ever remain with us as the best, the most certain, 
and the most greatly siught-for embodiment of historical research into 
the doings of the medical guild of our country prior to the nineteenth 
century—an exposition, as it were, of the early struggles of individual 
empiricism upon which American scientific medicine of to-day is mainly 
based; and thnt the name of the one who has offered us this account 
of our medical life history, and thus given us inducement to further 
strive, may be never forgotten among us—are the hopes and the wishes 
of him to whom the privilege of writing these lines has been given. 
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Therapeutics: Its Principles and Practice. By Horatio C. Wood, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics and Clinical 
Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System in the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. Eleventh edition. Remodelled and in greater part rewritten 
by Horatio C. Wood and Horatio C. Wood, Jr., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Pharmacodynamics in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia 
and London : J. B. Lippincott Company, 1900. 

A Practical Treatise on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, with 
Especial Reference to the Clinical Application of Drugs. By 
John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica, Phar¬ 
macology, Therapeutics, and Clinical Medicine, and Clinical Professor of 
Diseases of the Skin in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia; 
Physician to the Medico-Chirurgical Hospital. Fifth edition. Thor¬ 
oughly revised. Student’s edition. Philadelphia, New York, and 
Chicago: F. A. Davis Company, 1900. 

A Text-book of Practical Therapeutics, with Especial Reference 
to the Application of Remedial Measures to Disease and their 
Employment on a Rational Basis. By Hobart Amory Hare, M.D., 
B.Sc., Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medica in the Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia; Physician to the Jefferson Medical 
College Hospital. Eighth edition, enlarged, thoroughly revised, and 
largely rewritten. Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 
1900. 

Some idea of the differences of plan and scope underlying these 
three works on the same general subject and emanating from teachers 
holding chairs in three medical colleges of Philadelphia may be gathered 
from a consideration of their titles and sub-titles. But no one who 
has not had occasion to critically study and compare them side by 
side can appreciate from what different stand-points they are written 
or realize that, though so unlike the others, each one can in its way 
deserve the highest praise. The veteran Wood, now in its twenty- 
fifth year and eleventh edition, is so well known and universally used 
as to require but little description, although in its remodelling some 
radical changes.have been made that deserve more than passing notice. 
In accordance with the progress that has been made in pharmaco¬ 
dynamics during the last decade whole points of view have changed and 
new presentations of old subjects become necessary, so that in order to 
maintain its authoritative position in the literature of pharmacology 
much recasting of the material has been required. The principal 
alterations consist in some condensation of the various articles both by 
rewriting and rearrangement in a more closely knit form, in putting 
into separate sections, printed in smaller type, the detailed descriptions 
of the results of investigation on the lower animals, and in relegating 
to a position at the end of the chapters the references to the literature, 
which are thus collected and classified in a manner convenient for 
reference, while at the same time the text is purified of much paren¬ 
thetical writing that formerly made the page a difficult one to read. 

Another feature that will be especially appreciated by students is 
the concise summary in bold-face type appended to the description of 
each drug and containing a terse account of its most important physio- 
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logical actions. Discussions made unnecessary by the advance of 
knowledge have been dropped and articles on new drugs added, so that 
the work remains, as it has always been, our most scientific and philo¬ 
sophical work on the physiological action of drugs, and the present 
volume is so essentially a new one that its acquisition is almost a neces¬ 
sity to those interested. 

Shoemaker’s treatise is more particularly adapted for use as a text¬ 
book, and, indeed, the author has intended it as such, since it is inscribed 
as a student’s edition, and promise is made of a later larger volume 
designed for the practitioner and containing a greater range of subjects 
than the present one, which is devoted almost entirely to the drugs of 
the United States and British Pharmacopoeias. For this reason the 
hook is of especial value to the class for which it is designed, since we 
know of no other commentary on the Pharmacopoeia from a pharmaceu¬ 
tical stand-point which is at the same time sufficiently extended in its 
treatment of drugs to supply an adequate degree of information on 
physiological actions and therapeutics. Too high praise cannot be 
given this latter section, for it is unusually rich in formulae, and the 
clinical index covers a most exhaustive range of topics, so that it is 
hard to conceive how another edition can be made more complete save 
by the addition of articles on the not very' extensive list of important 
non-official drugs. 

It is characteristic of the author that, although due importance is 
given to the work of other observers and their writings and opinions 
are freely quoted, every essay abounds in original observations and 
fresh presentations of the subject-matter. This is very strikingly so in 
the sections on therapeutics, which are rich in reference to the untoward 
or by-effects likely to be produced, individual susceptibilities to drugs 
and to practical points in their administration and combination with 
other remedies, and valuable suggestions in the treatment of disease, 
so as to at once stamp the author as a clinician of keen discernment as 
well as a widely read pharmacologist. It is worthy of note that, 
although three of the authore under consideration employ both the 
apothecaries and the metric systems, in the present volume the French 
measures are given the precedence. 

In taking up Hare’s book, after having turned the crowded pages of 
the other two works, the first feeling is one of doubt as to whether the 
ground can be covered thoroughly by such comparatively short articles. 
But this Eoon vanishes, for the perusal of one or two is sufficient to 
convince one of the intensely practical character of the volume. In¬ 
tended for practical every-day use and written by a practical man who 
has known how to eliminate all the dead wood of theory and controversy 
and present facts and useful methods with wonderful clearness and 
force, the gist of many pages from scores of original monographic 
articles is condensed into a paragraph and the practical lesson to be 
deduced expressed in a single sentence, but in no case has accuracy or 
clearness been sacrificed to conciseness. 

^ Four general subdivisions have been made: First, a brief considera¬ 
tion of general therapeutic principles, incompatibility, contraindications, 
etc., then the section devoted to drugs themselves, followed by another 
on remedial agents other than drugs, and a very useful chapter on 
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Foods for the Sick. The latter portion of the work is given up to short 
outlines of the most approved plans of treatment of the commoner dis¬ 
eases, arranged alphabetically for convenience of consultation, which 
is further enhanced by the system of cross-references. 

From what has been written it is evident that no one of these books 
can adequately replace the others. The domain they are intended to 
cover is so extensive, embracing as it does practically the whole end 
and aim of the practice of medicine, that it is small wonder that each 
one may advantageously be supplemented by the other. Each of the 
three authors has solved the mooted question of the classification of 
drugs in a different way and in a manner suggestive of the trend of 
his book. In Wood, which is par excellence the reference-book and 
fruit of scientific years of research and laboratory work, the drugs are 
grouped according to their physiological action, as depresso-motors, 
delirifaeients, etc. Shoemaker lias chosen the pharmacopceial nomen¬ 
clature and follows its order, laying stress on pharmaceutical points, 
and, by his graceful and interesting style, making what is usually a 
dry and difficult study especially appealing to students; while Hare, 
writing from the stand-point of the busy practitioner, arranges his 
topics alphabetically, according to their English names, and devotes 
particular attention to the vicissitudes of every-day practice. 


Mektal Affections: An Introduction to the Study of Insanity. 

Pp. 380. By John MacPhersox, M.D., F.R.C.P.Eng. London: Mac¬ 
Millan & Co., limited. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1899. 

The volume comprises a series of lectures, extended and rearranged, 
delivered by the author to students attending the class of mental dis¬ 
eases in the Royal Colleges’ School of Medicine, Edinburgh. The 
modest title of this book, approaching as it does the dignity of a trea¬ 
tise, doe3 not fully disclose its intrinsic value, containing, as it appears, the 
large clinical experience and deductions of the author derived from his 
connection with the asylum for the District of Stirling, Scotland, and 
elsewhere. It is a sidelight also on the mental equipment of a class of 
medical students that such a course of lectures should form a part of 
the curriculum of a medical college. 

Nineteen chapters are divided into three parts. Part I. is devoted to 
a consideration of the subject of morbid heredity, by which it is to be 
understood that the morbid basis only persists and is transmitted, the 
neuroses being transformed in each succeeding generation, and known 
as dissimilar heredity, or heredity by transformation. Diathetic and 
nervous conditions are seldom transmitted exactly in the same form 
from parent to offspring. The appearance of abnormal qualities is 
ascribed by the author to a defective power to transmit, in part, per¬ 
fectly normal characters, by which a tendency to degeneration may be 
corrected, and the crippled development of the spermatic and ovarian 
cells. 

A few of the prominent causes conducive to degeneration are named 
as: 1. Civilization. 2. Deficient alimentation. 3. Alcohol. 4. 
Syphilis. 5. Tuberculosis. 6. Infectious and miasmatic diseases. 7. 
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The arthritic diathesis. All of these causes are discussed, and their 
influence in the evolution of insanity and allied nervous affections is 
shown in connection with other active determining influences in pro¬ 
ducing insanity which the author calls Eocial causes—as civilization, re¬ 
ligious and political movements, education; biological causes—as age 
and sex; physiological causes—as nutrition, sleep and. dreams, repro¬ 
duction and puerperal conditions. Allusion is made to moral causes— 
as the influence of the emotions, and to physical causes—as environ¬ 
ment, the seasons, heat, cold, and traumatism. Among the determining 
causes of insanity are included all those poisons that act upon the ner¬ 
vous system directly aud indirectly—as intoxicants, including drugs, 
auto-intoxication from various sources, and from micro-organisms intro¬ 
duced into the system, the insanities resulting being recognized as in¬ 
stances of abnormal raentalization rather than the mental symptoms 
due to organic brain changes. The causes enumerated in hospital 
reports are usually divisible into those that are called moral and phy¬ 
sical. 

Much space has been given to hereditary degeneration in its relation 
to mental disease. "While there may be a general agreement that 
hereditary degeneration is a most important factor, there may be some 
dissent from the author’s views. For instance, it is stated that “ in¬ 
sanity is not a chance occurrence like catarrh, an accident, or an attack 
of typhoid fever. ... It may therefore be generally stated that in 
order to become a lunatic a person must inherit a vice of organization 
which will manifest itself in mental aberration. This vice of organiza¬ 
tion is called degeneration.” We may perhaps discover in these strong 
assertions a consistency with the theological doctrines of election and 
predestination, which are said to be so stoutly held in the author’s 
country; but, while there will remain those who will dissent from a gen¬ 
eral acquiescence in such views, they are, nevertheless, accepted by 
large numbers, and deserve attention when they are introduced in the 
course of trials, as now frequently happens, as a screen to shield a crimi¬ 
nal from the consequences of crime. It has happened that some abnor¬ 
mality of the ears, the quality of the hair, an asymmetrical head, a 
receding chin, have been accepted as a basis to found a plea of degen¬ 
eration and irresponsibility. At the date of this writing a trial is in 
progress in a neighboring State where the principal defence is that 
because of the atrocious nature of the crime, aud as the parents were 
first cousins, the criminal must be a degenerate aud therefore irrespon¬ 
sible. From the existence of some appearances of irregular physical 
development which are visible to the eye, and which may be conceded 
to be in the nature of degeneracy, the conclusion is reached that there 
must be a corresponding degree of mental and moral degeneracy that 
takes the criminal out of the category of responsibility, aud with the 
same reasoning might apply as a test of testamentary capacity. While 
the author does not announce the extreme doctrines above, they are 
nevertheless held and exploited on occasions, and we desire to note that 
the author has devoted an uuusual space to the discussion of degeneracy 
in its relation to insanity. 

Part II. is mainly devoted to the consideration of the physical and 
mental stigmata of "degeneration, and, including Part I., comprises one- 
third of the volume. The remaining chapters are devoted to Clinical 
Symptomatology, or the clinical symptoms of various mental affections, 

VOL. 121, HO. 5.—MlY, 1901. S8 
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beginning with mania, melancholia, etc. The author discloses his in¬ 
dividuality in following a well-understood nomenclature, and has not 
clouded Ilia meaning by the use of terms which might require a too 
frequent reference to a classical dictionary'. If in a critical mood, 
we might ask why the consideration of mania should precede that of 
melancholia, as. the former is so frequently but an evolution from 
the latter, and we might further add tnat too little stress is laid upon 
those neurasthenic conditions that foreshadow so many insanities. In 
addition to a discussion of several well-recognized forms of mental 
affection, there are three chapters devoted to the clinical study of toxic 
insanity and confusional insanity arising from physical exhaustion, 
nervous shock, or malnutrition, the delirium of collapse, puerperal and 
other insanities of infective origin, acute delirious mania, microbic 
toxins, confusional states arising from alcohol and excessive use of 
drugs, all of which have been studied and recognized more clearly in 
recent years, aud now must have a distinct place. Other chapters are 
devoted to the insanity of the degenerate, moral insanity, insanity in 
connection with the neuroses and from organic brain disease. All of 
these mental affections should have a proper place in the lecture-room. 
The author has ably and well treated every topic he has considered, has 
honestly given out the best of his experiences, free from professional 
dogmatism, and the book will have a foremost place among those of 
recent years devoted to the consideration of mental affections. 

J. B. C. 


Atlas and Epitome of Diseases Caused by Accidents. By Dr. Ed. 

Golebiewskt, of Berlin. Translated from the German by Pearce 

Bailey, M.D. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders & Co., 1900. 

This book might well be called the prognosis of accidents. There is 
presented in this volume a systematic description of the sequel of in¬ 
juries caused by accidents. The book is divided into two parts, one 
treating of injuries in general, the other of injuries affecting special 
structures and regions of the body. 

The symptomatology of the sequels of the various forms of injury 
date usually from the termination of both medical and surgical treat¬ 
ment. 

The book is based upon an experience of thirteen years with accident 
cases, or about 5245 cases, many of which have been followed long 
enough to know the final result. Germany in 1884 passed a law insur¬ 
ing workmen against injury. Under the German method any factor 
except the extent of the injury is fixed and uniform. In the* United 
States nothing is fixed except the principles of the law in the judge’s 
charge to the jury. 

According to the German law the insurance allowance may be dimin¬ 
ished or increased according as the injured person gets better or worse 
with time. It does away with the question of exaggeration. 

This law in Germany has been a stimulus to medical men to become 
familiar as experts with the results of traumatism to the body. 

The introduction to the American edition is splendidly written, and 
is full_of suggestions. 
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The end-results of many fracture cases are carefully recorded. The 
general results following fractures of different regions are summarized. 

The average student in graduating from any of our first-rate medical 
schools has been so occupied during his student days with the details of 
his medical and surgical work that he has little time to devote to prog- 
Hosts —he sees patients in the various clinics, but he only exceptionally 
sees them later. This is particularly true of cases of fracture. Here 
the prognosis is important. A knowledge of the results of fracture is 
of very great importance. Few hospital surgeons have a definite notion 
of these after-results. 

In this volume are collected the end-results of the author’s many 
cases of fracture of the bones of the body. The statements may be 
taken as representing approximately the experience of American sur¬ 
geons. This book represents the result of an enormous and painstaking 
industry on the part of the author. It is a pioneer in traumatic surgery, 
and will repay one for a careful study. The book is profusely illus¬ 
trated. 

If this volume shall stimulate surgeons in this country to a more 
accurate observation, and a more prolonged observation of their cases 
in all departments, it will have served a most useful purpose. 

Very many medico-legal opinions have little basis in solid facts; the 
opinions are not well founded, for the very reason that the expert has 
often little recorded or personal experience upon which to put a judg¬ 
ment. This volume will assist many medico-legal experts who deal with 
traumatisms. C. L. S. 


Manual of Diseases of the Eye. By Charles H. May, M.D. With 
243 original illustrations, including twelve colored figures. 

In the rapid multiplication of text-books it has become necessary to 
attempt a classification of them according to their contents and the 
place in medicine which they are supposed to fill. Thus, the name of 
quiz compend has been given to the work of humblest aspirations; 
manual to that of next greater pretension. By text-book is usually 
understood a volume which contains such a complete exposition of the 
subject of which it treats that the student is enabled to gain a thorough 
knowledge of it from a study of its pages, while the dignity of the name 
of system is reserved for more comprehensive books, generally of a com¬ 
posite nature, the product of the pen of different authors who are sup¬ 
posed to be particularly fitted to elucidate the subjects assigned to them. 

The value of the first two of these, of the quiz compend and of the 
manual, has ever been doubtful in the mind of the reviewer, as he 
questions very strongly whether the study of such jogs to memory—for 
they are but little more—can ever be of lasting good to the reader. 
These books are particularly recommended by their authors to students 
and general practitioners—to those, in other words, who are quite 
unfamiliar with the subject. It would seem that these classes of 
readers need a book that is not so much concise as it is explanatory, 
so that in place of these elementary' treatises it is the custom of the 
reviewer to recommend a text-book, of which there arc so many admir¬ 
able examples, to all beginners in ophthalmology. 
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Dr. May, however, has written a most excellent little book—the best 
of its class, perhaps—and to those in search of a manual it may he 
frankly recommended. The arrangement of the subject-matter is 
excellent, its style easy, and the text gives evidence of having been 
carefully prepared. W. C. P. 


A Treatise on Appendicitis. By John B. Deaver, M.D., Surgeon-in- 

Chief to the German Hospital, Philadelphia. Second edition, thoroughly 

revised and considerably enlarged. Illustrated with 22 full-page plates. 

Octavo. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

The chapter on the Pathology of Appendicitis is a most clear state¬ 
ment of the conditions existing. The plates illustrate so well that they 
add greatly to the descriptive text. This volume is a splendid guide 
to the practitioner. Only superlative praise can be properly given of 
the book. 

The symptomatology is grouped about the two great clinical classes 
of cases—the acute and the chronic. This grouping simplifies one’s 
conception of a disease having such a variety of pathological lesions. 

The chapter dealing with differential diagnosis is satisfactory in that 
all the lesions most likely to be confused with an appendicitis are care¬ 
fully considered. 

The chapter on Treatment discusses the many phases of the subject. 
No practitioner has a right to advise his patient upon the matter of 
treatment without the advice of a surgeon who is skilled in the care of 
appendicitis cases. 

Dr. Deaver takes the ground that as soon as the diagnosis of appen¬ 
dicitis is made operation should be done at the earliest convenient oppor¬ 
tunity. This 13 safe advice. There are but few conditions which will 
justify the delay of operative treatment. 

He also thinks that operation is contraindicated in those cases of 
diffuse peritonitis with distended abdomen, high temperature, rapid 
pulse, anxious expression, continuous vomiting, and diffused tender¬ 
ness. 

We believe that this desperate class of cases is to be dealt with accord¬ 
ing to the peculiarities of the individual case. We have seen cases which 
might properly be grouped in Dr. Denver’s “contraindicated” class 
operated upon and recover. On the other hand. Dr. Deaver says 
some such cases unoperated and treated medically have in his experi¬ 
ence recovered. These cases cannot be treated as n class. We are of 
the opinion that many of the desperate cases of general peritonitis 
have recovered because they were operated upon. We are likewise of the 
opinion that with very few exceptions these desperate cases are far safer 
after a rapid operation for cleansing and drainage than from expectant 
and medical treatment. The moribund cases, of course, should not be 
operated. The desperate cases that are not moribund, however, should 
be given the benefit of an operation. 

Every practitioner and surgeon should own and read and reread the 
chapter in this book on the Pathology of Appendicitis; it is -wisely 
written. C. L. S. 



